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CONGRESS  OF  ARCH/EOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES, 

18  9  4. 


Report  of  the  Sub  Committee  on  the 
Photographic  Survey  of  England  and 
Wales. 


The  Sub-Committee  has  considered  the  subject  referred  to  it  by 
tlie  Congress,  as  to  the  best  method  of  i)i-omoting-  a  general  Photographic 
Record  of  the  Country  on  the  Hues  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the 
Photographic  Survey  of  the  County  of  Warwick. 

The  Sub-Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
general  Photographic  Record  of  all  works  of  antiquity  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  that  the  Societies  iu  Union  should  use  their 
best  efforts  to  establish,  for  their  particular  counties,  associations  on 
the  basis  of  that  so  successfull_y  initiated  by  the  Warwickshire  Society, 
and  followed  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 

It  may  be  expected  that  Societies  organized  on  these  lines,  besides 
being  of  the  greatest  value  to  antiquaries,  will  be  readily  supported  by 
the  many  interested  in  photography,  who  will  be  glad  to  feel  that  their 
efforts  are  incorporated  and  preserved  for  ever  in  what  will  eventually 
become  a  national  collection.  A  more  intelligent  interest  will  be 
created  in  what  is  often  at  present  a  desultory  and  useless  amusement, 
and  the  Archajological  Societies  will  doubtless  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  many  intelligent  members. 

The  following  Regulations  are  suggested  for  adoption  : — 

1.  That  all  photographs  be  as  large  as  possible,  whole 
plate  being  preferred,  but  iu  no  case  less  than  ^  plate. 

2.  That  they  be  printed  in  perniani'iit  process. 

3.  That  while  artistic  effect  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
picture,  it  should  not  be  achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  work 
illustrated,  but  the  point  of  view  should  be  chosen  to  show  as 
clearly  as  possible  the  details  of  the  subject. 

Tliis  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  tombs,  effigies,  and  various 
arcliitectural  details,  where  it  will  ol'ten  be  impossible  to  combine 
picturesque  effect  and  valuable  record.  'Wliile,  therefore,  it  will  be 
necessury  to  keep  up  a  certain  standard  of  artistic  skill,  plates  should  be 
preferred  which  clearly  show  architectural  or  otlier  facts  that  can  only  be 
adequately  recorded  by  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  pictm-esque  effect. 


4.  That  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  supply  a 
scale  in  all  illustratious,  since  without  this  many  aie  practically 
valueless. 

Particulars  of  size  can  be  added  in  the  aeconipanving  description,  but 
it  is  far  better  that  an  actual  scale  should  be  given  by  the  inclusion  in  the 
picture  of  a  graduated  staff  or  a  3  ft.  rod  or  walking  stick,  which  may 
generally  be  unobtrusively  introduced.  In  a  series  of  photographs  of 
Roman  masonry  now  in  preparation  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  a 
graduated  scale,*  marked  clearly  with  English  and  French  measures,  is  in 

all  cases  included.     The  scale  must,  of  course,  be  placed  in  the  same  plane 

as  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

The  Congress  most  strongly  reconnnends  the  adoption  of  the  double 
scale,  which  will  render  the  photographs  of  European  value,  and  nuiterially 
assist  English  scholars  in  the  work  of  comparison. 

5.  That  a  description  in  all  cases  accompany  the  photo- 
graph, giving  the  size,  general  condition,  and  as  many  particulars 
as  possible  of  the  object  illustrated. 

6.  That  all  particulars  as  to  history,  date,  etc.,  be  carefully 
edited  by  competent  authorities,  as  otherwise  much  false  and 
often  ridiculous  information  may  be  spread  and  perpetuated. 

7.  That  the  copies  of  the  photographs  for  the  collection 
be  mounted  by  the  curator  on  stout  cards,  uniform  with  those  of 
the  Warwickshire  Survej',  and  the  descriptive  particulars  legibly 
written  or  printed  on  the  back,  and  the  title  on  the  front. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Warwickshire  of  selecting  a  Hundi-ed  for  the 
work  of  each  j-ear,  and  committing  one  square  of  the  6-inch  Ordnance 
Map  to  individual  or  associated  workers,  provides  for  a  systematic  and 
exhaustive  record  that  will  be  much  more  valuable  than  d(^sultory  or 
haphazard  contributions.  The  jealousies  that  might  arise  in  the  selection 
of  examples  of  jirominent  interest  will  al.so  be  avoided. 

Where  a  county  is  divided  among.st  several  l^hotographic  Societies, 
the  number  of  localities  to  be  illustrated  can  bo  increased  accordingly. 

The  following  Rules  are  copied  from  those  of  the  Warwickshire 
Survey  Section  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society: 

"  That  the  G-inch  Ordnance  Map  l)o  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
Survey. 

"  That  the  work  be  conducted,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Hundred^. 


*  Printed  copies  of  thi.n  scale  (Price  fid.,  post  free,  or  5s.  per  dozen),  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
liurlingt-on  House,  London,  W. 


^^■Wsrai 


"That  iu  order  to  systematise  the  work  it  is  desirable  that  members 
shall  confine  their  work,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  Hundred  selected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

"  That  each  square  of  the  Ordnance  Map  (containing,  roughly,  six- 
square  miles)  shall  be  considered  a  distinct  field  for  work,  and  that  any 
member  may  have  allotted  to  liim  such  square  as  he  may  select,  unless 
such  square  has  been  pre%'iously  allotted." 

Another  and  perhaps  better  way,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Guildford  Society,  is  to  divide  the  6-inch  Ordnance  Map  iuco  distinct 
blocks,  with  natural  boundaries,  and  to  furnisli  the  members  to  whom 
a  block  is  allotted  with  a  corresponding  plan  cut  from  the  1-inch 
Ordnance  Map,  and  mounted  on  card. 

To  facilitate  access  to  objects  to  be  illustrated,  cards  of  introduction 
should  be  provided,  and  issued  to  those  who  undertake  work.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  cards  be  made  to  run  for  one  year  only,  and  be  not 
re-issued  except  to  those  who  are  doing  satisfactory  work. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  Committee  should  prepare  a  schedule  of  the 
principal  objects  of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  records,  but  such  a  list 
should  not  lie  regarded  as  in  any  way  exhaustive,  and  may  be  supple- 
mented by  individual  observation. 

The  photographing  of  portraits,  already  begun  by  the  Warwickshire 
Society,  is  also  of  great  value  where  it  can  be  effected. 

Besides  objects  of  archasological  interest,  photographs  should  be 
welcomed  that  give  types  of  natives  and  groups  of  school  children. 
These  will  be  of  the  highest  value  to  ethnological  students.  The 
ethnological  photographs  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  These  may  be 
obtained  from  the  British  Association,  at  BurUngton  House. 

Photographs  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  of  landscapes  or 
geological  features,  should  be  encouraged  and  accepted,  as  they  may 
be  ultimately  gathered  into  a  separate  collection. 

Many  of  the  County  Societies  are  for  the  study  of  natural  history 
as  well  as  of  archfeology,  and  where  this  is  not  the  case  proper 
custodians  can  eventually  be  found  for  the  various  collection.s. 

It  is  desirable,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  that  at  least  three 
sets  of  Prints  should  be  preserved  by  way  of  record  :  one  by  the  County 
Society;  a  second  by  the  British  Museum;  and  a  third,  of  archaological 
plates,  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  third  prints  from  those 
plates  which  illustrate  science  might  be  deposited  with  the  societies 
representing  the  various  subjects,  such  as  the  .Vuthropological  Institute 
or  the  Geological  and  Liunasan  Societies. 


It  is  thought  that,  pending  the  general  adoption  of  County 
Museums,  the  various  County  Archajological  Societies  would  be  the  best 
custodians  of  the  collections ;  but  it  will  probably  be  more  acceptable 
to  those  who  photograph  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  custody  is  temporary  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

It  will  constantly  be  the  case  that  photographs  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  taken  by  strangers,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  general 
adoption  tliroughout  England  of  such  a  scheme  as  that  proposed  will 
be  sufficiently  widel3'  known  to  induce  such  photographers  to  com- 
municate their  work  to  the  various  centres,  although  they  may  not  be 
personally  interested  in  such  centres. 

The  ?uli-Committee  suggests  that  the  various  Archajological 
Societies  should  take  the  initiative  in  founding  local  associations  for  the 
preparation  of  the  Photographic  Record. 

These  associations  should  have  their  own  executive,  and  the 
County  Societ_v  should  suggest  the  names  of  certain  competent  archte- 
ologists  to  serve  on  the  councils.  Where  Photographic  Societies 
already  exist,  efforts  should  be  directed  to  bringing  these  iuto  union  and 
supplying  the  necessary  information. 

Sir  J.  B.  Stone,  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  initiating  the 
Birmingham  scheme,  stronglj'  urges  that  a  national  society  should  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Photographic  Kecord,  and  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  strong  central  body  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service,  and  they  recommend  the  Congress  to  do  their  best  to 
assist  such  a  scheme,  should  it  be  put  forward  under  good  auspices. 

The  Sub-Committee  wishes  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  necessary 
and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  desirable,  that  the  County  Archaeological 
Societies  should  add  to  their  work,  already  arduous  enough,  this 
of  the  Photographic  Record. 

It  will  bo  sufficient  that  they  should  promote  local  Photographic 
Societies,  form  a  medium  of  union,  and  supply  skilled  advice  on  the 
subject  of  archasology. 

RALPH  NEVILL, 
GEORCiE  E.  FOX, 
\V.  11.  ST,  JOHN  HOPE. 


HARRISON   AND   SONS, 

PRINTERS    IN   ORDINARY   TO    HER    MAJESTY, 

ST.    MARTIN  S   LANF. 


Forms  of  Schecluh  prepu'fedhij  a  Committee  of  the  Britis]i,  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  appointed  to  Organise  an  Ethno- 
grapiJiical  Survey  uf  the  United,  Kingdmn. 

Members  of  the  Committee. 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brabrook, 
F.S.A.  (Cbairiuan),  representing  the  Antliropological  Institute. 

Edward  Clodd,  G.  L.  Gomme,  P.S.A.,  and  Joseph  Jacobs,  M.A.,  re- 
presenting the  Folklore  Society. 

G.  W.  G.  Leveson  Gower,  V.P.S.A.,  George  Payne,  F.S.A.,  and 
General  Pitt-Rivers,  F.R.S.,  representing  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London. 

Sir  C.  M.  Kennedy,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  and  E.  G.  Raveustein,  repre- 
senting the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 

A  Member  representing  the  Dialect  Society. 

Dr.  J.  Beddoe,  F.R.S.  ;  Arthur  J.  Evans,  F.S.A. ;  Sir  H.  H.  Iloworth, 
F.R.S.  ;   Professor  R.  Meldola,  P.R.S. 

John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Jesus  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  also  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.,  E.  S.  Hartland,  F.S.A., 
Edward  Laws,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  S.  W.  Williams, 
F.S.A.,  and  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (Secretary),  representing  the 
Cambrian  Archasological  Society,  and  forming  a  Sub-Committee  for  Wales. 

Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Secretai'y  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland. 

Professor  D.  J.  Cunningham,  F.R.S.,  C.  R.  Browne,  M.D.,  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Haddou,  M.A.,  representing  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
forming  a  Sub-Committee  for  Ireland  (Prof.  Haddon,  Secretary). 

E.  Sidney  Hartland,  F.S.A.,  Secretary. 

This  Committee  has  already  made  two  preliminary  reports  to  the 
As.sociation,  in  wliich  the  names  of  367  villages  or  places  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  indicated  as  especially  to  deserve 
ethnographic  study.  The  list,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  exhaustive.  For 
these  and  such  other  villages  and  places  as  may  appear  to  be  suitable, 
the  Committee  propose  to  record — 

(1)  Physical  types  of  the  inhabitants  ; 

(2)  Current  traditions  and  beliefs  ; 

(3)  Peculiarities  of  dialect ; 

(4)  Monuments  and  other  remains  of  ancient  culture  ;  and 

(5)  Historical  evidence  as  to  continuity  of  race. 

^*^  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  '  The  Secket.\i;y  of 
THE  Ethnographic  Survey,  British  Association,  Burlington  House, 
London,  W.' 


The  most  genei-ally  convenient  method  of  organising  a  simultaneous 
inquiry  under  these  five  heads  appears  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  sub- 
committee in  each  place,  one  or  more  members  of  which  would  be  prepared 
to  undertake  each  head  of  the  inquiry.  For  the  ancient  remains  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  work  of  the  Archasological  Survey  where  it 
is  in  operation.  The  general  plan  of  the  Committee  is  discussed  in  an 
article,  On  the  Organisation  of  local  Anthropological  Research,  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute'  of  February  1893. 

For  the  use  of  inquirers  copies  on  foolscap  paper  of  the  Forms  of 
Schedule  have  been  prepared,  giving  a  separate  page  or  pages  of  foolscap 
for  each  head  of  the  inquiries,  on  which  are  the  questions  and  hints  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee,  the  lower  portion  of  each  page,  to  which  should 
be  added  as  many  sepai-ate  sheets  of  foolscap  as  may  be  required,  being 
left  for  answers  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  physical  observations,  a  single 
page  of  foolscap  has  been  set  aside  for  the  measurements  of  each  in- 
dividual to  be  observed.  The  requisite  number  of  copies  of  the  foolscap 
edition  of  the  schedules  and  of  extra  copies  of  the  form  for  the  persons 
to  be  i^hotographed  and  measured  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

Communications  should  all  be  written  on  foolscap  paper,  and  the 
writing  should  be  on  one  side  onlj'  of  the  page,  and  a  margin  of  about  one 
inch  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page  should  be  left,  with  a  view  to 
future  binding. 

Direct  ions  for  Measureirieiit. 

Instrument  required  for  these  measurements: — The  '  Traveller'.s 
xVnthropometer,'  manufactured  by  Aston  &  Mander,  25  Old  Compton 
Street,  London,  W.C  ;  price  3/.  3s.  complete  ;  without  2-metre  stee! 
measuring  tape  and  box  footpiece,  '21.  10s.  With  this  instrument  all  the 
measurements  can  be  taken.  In  a  permanent  laboratory  it  will  be  found 
convenient  to  have  a  fixed  graduated  standard  for  measuring  the  height, 
or  a  scale  affixed  to  a  wall.  For  field  work  a  tape  measure  may  be  tem- 
porarily suspended  to  a  rigid  vertical  support,  with  the  zero  just  touching 
tlie  ground  or  floor. 

A  2-metre  tape,  a  pair  of  folding  callipers,  a  folding  square,  all  of 
which  are  graduate  d  in  millimetres,  and  a  small  set-square  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Aston  i  iNIander  for  1/.  G.s.  :  witii  this  small  equiiimcut  all 
tlie  necessary  measurements  can  be  taken. 

Uei(jht  Sta-udiiKj. — The  subject  should  stand  perfectly  upright,  with 
his  back  to  the  .standard  or  fixed  tape,  and  his  eyes  directed  horizontally 
forwards.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  standard  or  support  for  the  tape 
is  vertical.  The  stature  may  be  measured  by  placing  the  person  with  liis 
l)ack  against  a  wall  to  wliieh  a  metre  scale  has  Ijeen  affixeil.  The  height 
i.s  determined  by  pLieing  a  carpenter's  square  or  a  large  set-square  against 
the  .suj.iport  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  edge  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
.scale  ;.  the  sejuare  sliould  !.■&  ]jlaced  well  above  the  head,  and  tlieri  brought 
down  till  its  lower  e<lge  feels  the  resistance  of  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
ob.server  should  be  careful  that  the  lieight  is  taken  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
head.  If  tlie  subject  sliould  object  to  take  off  his  lioot.s,  measure  the 
tiiickness  of  the  Ijoot-heel,  and  deduct  it  from  stature  indicated  in  boots. 

/{".i'/Ia  Siu.iwj.-  For  this  the  subject  should  be  .seated  on  a  low  stool 
or  bencli,  haxing  behind  it  a  graduated  rod  or  tape  with  its  zero  level  with 
the  seat  ;  he  should  sit  jjcrfectly  erect,  with  Ids  back  well  in  again.st  tli(; 
.scale.  Then  i,rorccil  as  in  measuring  the  height  standing.  The  squan* 
s-liould  b'-  employed  iicre  ;iNo  if  the  tape  against  a  wall  is  used. 


Leiujtliof  Cranium. — Measui't-d  with  calliijers  from  tin-  most  jiromiiioiit 
part  of  the  projection  lietweeu  the  eyeI>ro\vs  (glabella)  to  the  most  distant 
point  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  rniddh'  line.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  end  of  the  callipers  steady  on  the  glabella  by  holding  it  there 
with  the  lingers,  while  the  other  extremity  is  searching  for  the  maximum 
projection  of  the  head  behind. 

Breadth  of  Cranium. — Tlie  maximum  breadth  of  head,  which  is  usually 
about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  ears,  is  measured  at  right  angles  to  the 
length.  Care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  instrument  so  that  both  its  points 
are  exactly  on  the  same  horizontal  level. 

Face  Length. — This  is  measured  from  the  .slight  furrow  which  niark.s 
the  root  of  the  nose,  and  which  is  about  the  level  of  a  line  drawn  from  tiie 
centre  of  the  pupil  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  other,  to  the  under  part  of  the 
chin.  Should  there  Ije  two  furro\vs,  as  is  often  the  case,  measure  from 
between  them. 

Upper  Face  Length. — From  root  of  nose  to  the  interval  between  the  two 
central  front  teeth  at  their  roots. 

Face  Breadth. — IMaximum  bn-adthof  face  between  the  bony  projections 
in  front  of  the  ears. 

Lnter-ocular  Breadth.. — Width  between  the  internal  angles  of  the  eyes. 
A\'liile  this  is  being  measured  the  subject  .should  shut  his  eyes. 

Bigonicd  Breadth. — Breadth  of  face  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw  below  the  ears. 

Ifose  Length. — From  the  furrow  at  root  of  nose  to  the  angle  between 
the  nose  and  the  upper  lip  in  the  middle  line. 

Breadth  of  Hose. — TMeasured  horizontally  across  the  nostrils  at  the 
widest  part,  but  without  compressing  tlie  nostrils. 

Height  of  Read. — The  head  should  Ije  so  held  that  the  eyes  look  straight 
forward  to  a  point  at  the  same  level  as  themselves — i.e.,  the  plane  of  visio]i 
should  be  exactly  horizontal.  The  rod  of  the  Anthropometer  should  be 
held  vertically  in  front  of  the  face  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  upper  straight 
arm  should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible  and  placed  along  the  middle 
line  of  the  head  ;  the  shorter  lower  arm  should  be  pushed  up  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  chin.  When  measured  with  the  square  the  depending  bar 
must  be  held  vertically  in  front  of  the  face  (with  the  assistance  of  the 
spirit-level  or  plumb-line),  and  the  small  set-square  passed  up  this  arm 
from  below  in  such  a  manner  that  its  horizontal  upper  edge  will  come  into 
contact  with  the  lower  contour  of  the  chin.  The  distance  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  horizontal  liar  of  the  square  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
set-square  can  l^e  read  ofl',  and  this  will  be  the  maximum  height  of  the 
head. 

Height  of  Cranium.  -'The  head  Ijeing  held  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  in  measuring  the  height  of  the  head,  the  instrument  is  rotated  to  the 
left  .side  of  the  head,  its  upper  bar  still  resting  on  the  crown,  and  the 
recording  arm  (or  the  set-square)  is  pointed  to  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  small  projecting  cartilage  in  front  of  the  ear-lujle. 


Note. — It  is  essential  that  these  rules  should  be  strictly  followed  in 
order  to  secure  accuracy.  All  measurements  must  be  made  in  millimetres. 
If  possible,  the  subjects  weight  should  be  obtained,  and  recorded  in  the 
place  set  apart  for  remarks.  The  observer  is  recommended  to  procure 
'  Notes  and  Queries  on  Antliropologv,'  '2nd  edition,  from  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute.  3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  ;   net  jirice,  'is.  Gc/. 
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Fhijsical   Types  of  the  Lihahitanl.<—{confnmed). 
Photographic  Portraits. 

Facial  characteristics  are  conveniently  recorded  by  means  of  jilioto- 
praphs,  taken  in  the  three  ways  explained  below.  Amateurs  in  photo- 
|raphy  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  hoped  the  desired  materials  may 
be  abundantly  supplied.  At  least  twelve  more  or  less  beardless  male 
adults  and  twelve  female  adults  should  be  photographed.  It  will  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  portrait  if  these  same  persons  have  also  been 
measui-ed.  The  photographs  should  be  mounted  on  cards,  each  card 
bearing  the  name  of  the  district,  and  a  letter  or  number  to  distinguish  the 
indi-i-idual  portraits  ;  the  cards  to  be  secured  together  by  a  thread  passing 
loosely  through  a  hole  in  each  of  their  upper  left-hand  corners.  Three 
sorts  of  portrait  are  wanted,  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  few  portraits  of  such  persons  as  ma_y,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pei-son  who  sends  them,  best  convey  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
race.  These  may  be  taken  in  whatever  aspect  shall  best  display  those 
characteristics,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  note  directing  attention 
to  them. 

(6)  At  least  twelve  portraits  of  the  left  side  of  the  face  of  as  many 
different  adults  of  the  same  sex.  These  must  show  in  each  case  the  exact 
profile,  and  the  hair  should  be  so  arranged  as  fully  to  show  the  ear.  All 
the  persons  should  occupy  in  turn  the  same  chair  (with  movable  blocks 
on  the  seat,  to  raise  the  sitters'  heads  to  a  uniform  height),  the  camera 
being  fixed  throughout  in  the  same  place.  The  portraits  to  be  on  such  a 
scale  that  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  bottom  of 
the  chin  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  1^  inch.  Smaller  portraits  can 
hardly  be  utilised  in  any  way.  If  the  incidence  of  the  light  be  not  the 
same  in  all  cases  they  cannot  be  used  to  make  composite  portraits.  By 
attending  to  the  following  hints  the  successive  sitters  may  be  made  to 
occupy  so  nearly  the  same  position  that  the  camera  need  hardly  be  re- 
focussed.  In  regulating  the  height  of  the  head  it  is  tedious  and  clumsy 
to  arrange  the  proper  blocks  on  the  seat  by  trial.  The  simpler  plan  is  to 
make  the  sitter  first  take  his  place  on  a  separate  seat  with  its  back  to  the 
wall,  ha\ang  previously  marked  on  the  wall,  at  heights  corresponding  to 
.  those  of  the  various  heights  of  head,  the  numbers  of  the  blocks  that 
should  be  used  in  each  case.  The  appropriate  number  for  the  sitter  is 
noted,  and  the  proper  blocks  are  placed  on  the  chair  with  the  assurance 
that  what  was  wanted  has  been  correctly  done.  The  distance  of  the 
sitter  from  the  camera  can  be  adjusted  with  much  precision  by  fixing  a 
looking-glass  in  the  wall  (say  five  feet  from  his  chair),  so  that  he  can  see 
the  reflection  of  his  face  in  it.  The  backward  or  forward  position  of  the 
sitter  is  easily  controlled  by  the  operator,  if  he  looks  at  the  sitter's  head 
over  the  middle  of  the  camera,  against  a  mark  on  the  wall  beyond.  It 
would  be  a  considerable  aid  in  making  measurements  of  the  features  of 
the  portrait,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  district  of 
v/hich  the  sitter  is  a  representative,  if  a  board  be  fixed  above  his  head  in 
thf:  jilawi  of  hie  profile,  on  which  a  scale  of  inches  is  very  legibly  marked, 
and  the  name  of  the  district  written.  This  board  should  be  so  placed  as 
just  to  fall  within  the  photographic  jdate.  Tlie  backgi(juiid  should  be  of 
a  medium  tint  (say  a  sheet  of  light  brown  paper  pinned  against  the  wall 


beyond),  vci-y  dark  and  very  light  tints  being  both  unsuitable  for  com- 
posite photography. 

(c)  The  same  persons  who  were  taken  in  side-face  should  be  subse- 
quently photographed  in  stricih/  full  face.  They  should  occupy  a  different 
chair,  the  place  of  camera  being  changed  in  accordance.  Time  will  be 
greatly  saved  if  all  the  side-faces  are  taken  first,  and  then  all  the  full 
faces  ;  unless,  indeed,  there  happen  to  be  two  ojierators,  each  with  his 
own  camera,  ready  to  take  the  same  persons  in  turn.  The  remarks  just 
made  in  respect  to  (b)  are,  in  principle,  more  or  less  applicable  to  the 
present  case  ;  but  the  previous  method  of  insuring  a  uniform  distance 
between  the  sitter  and  the  camera  ceases  to  be  appropriate. 

It  is  proposed  that  composites  of  some  of  these  groups  shall  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Galtou,  so  far  as  his  time  allows. 


Place Name  of  Observer 

2.   Current  Traditioiis  and  Beliefs. 
Folklore. 

Every  item  of  folklore  should  be  collected,  consisting  of  customs, 
traditions,  superstitions,  sayings  of  the  people,  games,  and  any  supersti- 
tions connected  with  special  days,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  cultivation  of 
the  land,  election  of  local  officers,  or  other  events.  Each  item  should 
be  written  legibly  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  and  the  name,  occupa- 
tion, and  age  of  the  person  from  whom  the  information  is  obtained 
should  in  all  cases  be  carefully  recorded.  If  a  custom  or  tradition  relates 
to  a  particular  place  or  object,  especially  if  it  relates  to  a  curious  natural 
feature  of  the  district,  or  to  an  ancient  monument  or  camp,  some  infor- 
mation should  be  given  about  such  place  or  monument.  Sometimes  a 
custom,  tradition,  or  superstition  may  relate  to  a  particular  family  or 
group  of  persons,  and  not  generally  to  the  whole  population;  and  in 
this  case  cai'e  should  be  exercised  in  giving  necessary  particulars.  Any 
objects  which  are  used  for  local  ceremonies,  such  as  masks,  ribbons, 
coloured  dresses,  &c.,  should  be  described  accurately,  and,  if  possible, 
photographed  ;  or  might  be  forwai-ded  to  London,  either  for  permanent 
location,  or  to  be  drawn  or  photographed.  Any  superstitions  that  are 
believed  at  one  place  and  profes.sedly  disbelieved  at  another,  or  the  exact 
opposite  believed,  should  be  most  carefullj"  noted. 

The  following  questions  are  examples  of  the  kind  and  direction  of  the 
inquiries  to  be  made,  and  are  not  iaiended  to  cunfiae  the  inquirer  to  the 
special  subjects  referred  to  in  them,  or  to  limit  the  replies  to  categorical 
answers.  The  numbers  within  brackets  refer  to  the  coiTcsponding  articles 
in  the  'Handbook  of  Folklore  '  (published  by  Xutt,  270  Strand,  London), 
which  may  be  consulted  for  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  collecting  and  the 
cautions  to  be  observed. 

(4)   Relate  any  tradition   as  to   the   origin  of  mountains  or  as  to 
giants  being  entombed  therein. 
Are  there  any  traditions  about  giants  or  dwarfs  in  the  district  ? 

Relate  them. 
Is  there  a  story  about  a  Blinded  Giant  like  that  of  Polyphemus? 


(13)   Describe  any  ceremonies  performed  at  certain  times  in  connec- 

tiou  with  mountains. 
(10)   Relate  au}-  traditions  or  beliefs  about  caves. 
(19)   Are  any  customs  performed  on  islands  not  usually  inhabited  ? 

Are  they  used  as  burial  places  ? 
(25)   Describe  any  practices  of  leaving  small  objects,  articles  of  dress, 

&c.,  at  -svells. 
(29)   Are  there  spirits  of  rivers  or  streams  ?     Give  their  names. 
(3"2)   Describe  any  practices  of  casting  small  objects,  articles  of  dress, 

&c.,  into  the  rivers. 
(33)   Are  running  waters  supposed  not  to   allovs-  criminals  or  evil 

spirits  to  cross  them  ? 
(3:')   Describe  any  customs  at  the  choosing  of  a  site  for  building, 

and  relate  any  traditions  as  to  the  site  or  erection  of  anj' 

building. 
(•42)   Is  there  a  practice  of  sprinkling  foundations  with  the  blood  of 

animals,  a  bull,  or  a  cock  ? 
(43)   Does  the  building  of  a  house  cause  the  death  of  the  builder  ? 
(48,  49,  50)   Relat-e  any  traditions  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars. 
('>2)   Describe  the  customs  of  fisliermen  at  launching  their  boats. 
('i3)   Give  any  omens  believed  in  by  fishermen. 
(6o)   Is  it  unlucky  to  assist  a  drowning  persou  ? 
(S4)   What  ceremonies  are  performed  when  trees  are  felled  ? 

(85)  Describe  any  custom  of  placing   rags  and  other  small  objects 

npoii  bushes  or  trees. 

(86)  Describe  any  maypole  customs  and  dances. 

(87)  Describe  any  customs  of  wassailing  of  fruit  trees. 

(90)  Are  split  trees  used  in  divination  or  for  the  cure  of  disease  ? 
(98)  Describe  any  ceremonies  used  for  love  divination  with  plants  or 
trees. 
(lU5)   Describe  the  garlands  made  and  used  at  ceremonies. 
(110)  ^Yhat  animals  are  considered  luck}'  and  what  unlucky  to  meet, 
come  in  contact  with,  or  kill  ? 

(132)  Describe  any  customs  in  which  animals  are  sacrificed,  or  driven 

away  from  houee  or  village. 

(133)  Describe  customs  in  which  men  dress  up  as  animals. 

(137)   Give  the  names  of  the  local  demons,  fairies,  pi.x:ie.'i,  ghosts,  &c. 
Have  any  of  them  personal  proper  names  ? 

(139)  Tiieir   habits,    whether   gregarious   or   solitar\'.     Do    they   use 

special  implements  ? 

(140)  Form  and  appearance,  if  lx;autiful  or  hideous,  small  in  stature, 

different  at  different  times. 

(141)  Character,   if  merry,  mischievous,  sulky,   spiteful,  in(lustrilMl^J, 

stupid,  easily  outwitted. 
(14.3)  Occupations,   music,    dancing,    helping  mankind,    canyiug    on 

mining,  agricultural  work. 
(14(!)   Haunts  or  halsitations,  if  human  dwellings,  mounds,  barrows, 

mine.^,  forests,   boggy  moorlands,    waters,  the    underworld, 

dolmens,  stone  circles. 
(l'."i;   Give  the  details  of  any  practices  connected  with  the  worshij)  of 

the  local  saint. 
(IM)    An;  sacrifices  or  (jfl'erings  made  to  tlu;  local  saint;  on  what  days; 


(19-2)   What  is  the  shrine  of  the  local  saint? 

(210)  Witchcraft.  Describe  minutely  the  ceremonies  performed  by 
the  witch.  What  preliminary  ceremony  took  place  to  pro- 
tect the  witch  ? 

(•294)  Are  charms  used  to  find  evil  spirits  and  prevent  their  moving 
away  ? 

(295)  Are  amulets,  talismans,  written  bits  of  paper,  gestures,  &c.,  used 
to  avert  evil  or  to  ensure  good  ?    If  so,  how  ;   when  ;  where  ? 

(297)  Are  skulls  of  animals,  or  horses,  or  other  objects  hung  up  iu 

trees  to  avert  the  evil  eye  and  other  malign  influences":' 

(298)  What  methods  are  employed  for  divining  future  events  ?  What 

omens  are  believed  in  ? 
(353)   What  superstitions  are  attached  to  women's  work  as  such  ? 
(356)   Are  women  ever  excluded  from  any  occupation,  ceremonies,  or 

places  ? 
(358)   What  superstitions  are  attached  to  the  status  of  widowhood  ? 
{o66)    Are    particular   parts   of  any    town  or  village,    or   particular 

sections  of  any  community,  entirely  occupied  in  one  trade  or 

occupation  ? 
(3G8)  Have  they  customs  and  superstitions  peculiar  to  their  occupation  ? 
(369)   Do  they  intermarry  among    themselves,  and  keep  aloof  from 

other  people  ? 
(373)   Have  thejr  any  processions  or  festivals  ? 
(422)   What  parts  of  the  body  are  superstitiously  regarded  ? 
(432)   Are  bones,  nails,   hair,   the  subject  of  particular   customs  or 

superstitions ;  and  is  anything  done  with  bones  when  acci- 
dentally discovered  ? 
(436)   Is    dressing    ever    considered    as    a    special    ceremonial ;    are 

omens  drawn  from  accidents  in  dressing  ? 

(452)  Are  any  parts  of  the  house  considered  sacred  ? 

(453)  Is  the  threshold   the    object  of  any  ceremony ;    is  it  adorned 

with  garlands  ;  is  it  guarded  by  a  horseshoe  or  other  object  ? 

(454)  Are  any  ceremonies  performed  at  the  hearth  ;    are  the  ashes 

used   for  divination  ;  is  the   fire   ever  kept  burning  for  any 

continuous  period  ? 
(456)   Is  it  unlucky  to  give  fire  from  the  hearth  to  strangers  always, 

or  when  ? 
(467)   Is  there  any  ceremony  on  leaving  a  house,  or  on  first  occupying 

a  house  ? 
(509)   What   are    the    chief   festivals,   and   what  the    lesser  festivals 

observed  ? 

(515)  Explain  the  popular  belief  in  the  object  of  each  festival. 

(516)  Describe   the  customs   and   observances  appertaining  to  each 

festival. 
(540)   When  does  the  now  year  popularly  begin? 

State  the  superstitions  or  legends  known  to  attach  to — 
(a)   Hallowe'en.  \ 

(i)   May  Eve.  l 

(c)   Midsummer  Day,  and  St.  John's  Eve.  t  Both  old  and  new 
(cZ)   Lammas,  or  August  1.  I        styles, 

(e)   New  Year's  Day. 
{/)   Christmas. 

a3 
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Is  there  anj'  superstition  as  to  tlie  first  person  who  enters  a 
house  in  the  New  Year  ?  Is  stress  laid  upon  the  colour  of 
complexion  and  hair  ? 

(567)  TVhat  are  the  customs  observed  at  the  birth  of  children  ? 

(588)  Describe  the  ceremonies  practised  at  courtship  and  marriage. 

(623)   Describe  the  ceremonies  at  death  and  burial. 

(669)   Describe  any  games  of  ball  or  any  games  with  string,  or  other 


(674)   Describe  all  nnrserj'  games  of  children. 

(686)   Is  there  any  special  rule  of  succession  to  property-  r 

(703)  Is  any  stone  or  group  of  stones,  or  any  ancient  monument  or 
ancient  tree  connected  with  local  customs  ? 

(706)  Are  any  special  parts  of  the  village  or  town  the  subject  of 
particular  rights,  privileges,  or  disabilities  ;  do  these  parts 
bear  any  particular  names  ? 

(711)   Describe  special  local  modes  of  punishment  or  of  lynch  law. 

(719)  Describe  special  customs  observed  at  ploughing,  harrowing, 
sowing,  manuring,  haymaking,  apple-gathering,  corn-harvest, 
hemp-harvest,  flax-harvest,  potato-gathering,  threshing,  flax- 
picking,  and  hemp-picking. 

The  collections  under  this  head  will  be  digested  bv  Professor  Rhys 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Folklore  Society. 


Place Kame  of  Observer 

3.  Peculiarities  of  Dialect. 
Directions  to  Collectors  of  Di-\li:ct  Tests. 

1.  Do  not,  if  it  can  be  helped,  let  your  informant  know  the  nature  of 
j'oar  observations.  The  true  dialect-speaker  will  not  speak  his  dialect 
freely  or  truly  unless  he  is  unaware  that  his  utterance  is  watched.  In 
some  cases  persons  of  the  middle  class  can  afford  correct  information,  and 
there  is  less  risk  in  allowing  them  to  know  your  purpose. 

2.  Observe  the  use  of  consonants.  Note,  for  example,  if  v  and  z  are 
used  where  the  standard  pronunciation  has  /"  and  .■■■.  This  is  common  in 
the  south. 

'■:>.  Observe  verj-  carefully  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  Tliis  i-equires 
jinictice  in  uttering  and  appreciating  vowrl  sounds,  some  knowledge  of 
phonetics,  and  a  good  ear. 

4.  Record  all  observations  in  fJie  same  standard  jihonetic  alphabet, 
viz.,  that  given  in  Sweet's  '  Primer  of  Phonetics.'  A  few  modifications 
in  thi.s  may  be  made,  viz.,  rifj  for  Sweet's  .symbol  for  the  sound  of  )"/  in 
iiii'ii.;/  ;  sh  for  his  .symbol  for  the  sh  in  she  ;  ch  for  his  synibol  for  the  cli  in 
choose  ;  th  for  the  ///  in  tltin  ;  dh  for  the  tli  in  tlie.ii.  If  tliese  modifications 
are  used,  say  so.  But  the  .symbol  j  must  only  be  used  for  the  y  in  you, 
viz.,  as  in  (lerman.  If  the  sound  of  j  in  just  is  meant.  Sweet's  .symbol 
should  be  used.  On  the  whole  it  is  far  bett<jr  to  use  no  modifications  at 
II  !1.  Sweet's  symbols  arc  no  more  difficult  to  use  than  any  others  after 
h.  very  Ijrief  practice,  sndi  as  ever}-  observer  of  phonetics  must  necessarily 
-o  throuMi. 
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^>.  If  you  find  that  you  are  unable  to  record  sounds  according  to  the 
aliove  scheme  it  is  better  to  make  no  return  at  all.  Incorrect  returns  are 
misleading  in  the  highest  degi-ee,  most  of  all  such  as  are  recorded  in  the 
ordinary  spelling  of  literary  English. 

6.  Tlie  chief  vowel-sounds  to  be  tested  are  those  which  occur  in  the 
following  words  of  English  origin,  viz.,  man,  liarJ,  name,  help,  meat  (spelt 
with  ea),  green  (spelt  with  ee),hill,  wine,  fire,  soft,  hole,  oak  (spelt  with  oa), 
cool,  Sim,  house,  day,  law,  or  words  involving  similar  sounds.  Also  words 
of  French  origin,  such  as  just,  master  (a  before  s),  grant  (a  before  n),  try, 
value,  measjire,  bacon,  yciy,  chair,  joiimey,  pity,  beef,  clear,  profit,  boil,  roast 
pork,  false,  butcher,  fruit,  blue,  pure,  poor,  or  words  involving  similar 
sounds. 

The  best  account  of  these  sounds,  as  tested  for  a  Yorkshire  dialect,  is 
to  be  found  in  Wright's  'Dialect  of  Windhill'  (English  Dialect  Society, 
180:2),  published  by  Kegan  Paul  at  l-.<.  (jd.  Sweet's  symbols  are  here 
emplo^'ed  throughout. 

Sweet's  '  Primer  of  Phonetics'  is  published  by  the  Oxford  Press  at 
o.<:.  Gd. 

A  list  of  test  words  (of  English  origin)  is  given  at  p.  42  of  Skeat's 
'  Primer  of  English  Etymolog}','  published  by  the  Oxford  Press  at  l.s.  6d. 

7.  The  task  of  collecting  words  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  dialectal 
(as  to  form  or  meaning,  or  both)  has  been  performed  so  thoroughly  that 
it  is  useless  to  record  what  has  been  often  already  recoi-ded.  See,  for 
example,  Halliwell's  (or  Wright's)  '  Provincial  Glossary  '  and  the  publi- 
cations of  the  English  Dialect  Society.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
prniiuiiciation  of  such  words  has  not  been  noted,  and  may  be  carefully  set 
down  with  great  advantage. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Skeat  has  been  kind  enough  to  draw  up  the  fore- 
going directions,  and  the  collections  under  this  head  will  be  submitted 
to  him. 


Place Name  of  Obsei-uer 
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4.  Monuments  and  other  Remains  of  Ancient  Culture. 

Plot  on  a  map,  describe,  furnish  photographs  on  sketches,  and  state 
the  measurements  and  names  (if  any)  of  these,  according  to  the  following 
classification  : — 

Drift  implements.     Caves  and  their  contents. 

Stone  circles.     Jlonoliths.     Lake  dwellings. 

Camps.     Enclosures.     Collections  of  hut  circles. 

Cromlechs.     Cairns.     Sepulchral  chambers. 

Barrows,  describing  the  form,  and  distinguishing  those  which  have 
not  been  opened. 

Inscribed  stones. 

Figured  stones.     Stone  cros.ses. 

Castra  (walled).      Earthen  camps. 

Foundations  of  Roman  buildings. 

Cemeteries  (what  modes  of  sepulture). 

Burials,  inhumation  or  cremation. 

Detailed  contents  of  gi-aves. 
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Types  of  fibulaj  and  other  ornameuts. 

Coins.     Implements  and  weapons,  stone,  bronze,  or  iron. 

Other  antiquities. 

A  list  of  place-names  within  the  area.     No  modern  names  required. 

Special  note  should  be  made  of  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  interments 
occun'ing  in  the  same  field,  and  other  signs  of  successive  occupation. 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  article  '  Archaeology  '  in  '  Notes  and 
Queries  on  Anthropology,'  p.  176. 

These  relate  to  England  only.  The  sub-committees  for  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  prepare  modified  lists. 

The  collections  under  this  head  will  bo  digested  by  ^Ir.  Payne. 


Place Name,  of  Observer 

5.   nistorical  Evidence  as  to  Continuity  of  liace. 

^Mention  any  historical  events  connected  with  the  place,  especially 
such  as  relate  to  early  settlements  in  it  or  more  recent  incursions  of  alien 
immigrants. 

State  the  nature  of  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

State  if  any  precautions  have  been  taken  bj'  the  people  to  keep  them- 
selves to  themselves  ;  if  the  old  village  tenures  of  land  liave  been  pre- 
served. 

Has  any  ])articular  form  of  religious  belief  lieen  maintained  ? 

Are  the  people  constitutionally  averse  to  change  ? 

What  are  the  dates  of  the  churches  and  monastic  or  other  ancient 
buildings  or  existing  remains  of  former  buildings  ? 

Do  existing  buildings  stand  on  the  sites  of  older  ones  ? 

How  far  back  can  particular  families  or  family  names  be  traced? 

Can  any  evidence  of  this  be  obtained  from  the  manor  rolls;  from 
the  parish  i-egisters ;  from  the  tythingmen's  returns;  from  guild  or 
corporation  records  ? 

Are  particular  family  names  common  ? 

In  what  county  or  local  history  is  the  best  dcfcription  of  the  place  tc 
be  found  ? 

Evidences  of  historical  continuity  of  custonjs,  dress,  dwellings,  im- 
plements, ic  ,  should  be  noted. 

The  CuUectious  under  this  head  will  be  digested  by  Mr.  iJrabrook. 
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Nnte^  Explanator[i  i^f  :■.■•  Schcdjlc^. 
By  E.  SiDXKv  Hartland,  F.S.A..  S-creMr;/  of  the  Commxltie. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  oinaiu  -a  ooUection  of  aur.hentic 
information  relative  to  the  population  of  the  British  Islands,  with  :i  %-iew 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  racial  elements  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  high  interest  of  the  inquiry  for  all  archa'olo,;,dsts  need  not  1h?  here 
insisted  on.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  invoU-ed  will  mean 
the  re-writing  of  much  of  our  early  history  ;  and  even  if  we  can  only  ^ram 
a  partial  insight  into  the  real  facts"  it  will 'enable  u^  to  correct  or  to  con- 
firm many  of  the  guesses  in  which  historians  have  indulged  upon  dai.i  of 
a  very  meagre  and  often  delusive  character. 

The  methods  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  liav.-  ivgard  to  the  pliy,;ioal 
peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants,  their  mental  idio.syncrasies,  the  uinterial 
remains  of  their  ancient  culture,  and  their  e.xtenial  history.  In  ni'Xiern 
times  great  movements  of  population  ha\e  taken  place,  the  developments 
of  industry  and  commerce  have  brought  toget-li<;r  ii\to  large  centres 
natives  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  foreigners,  and  thereby 
caused  the  mingling  of  many  elements  previously  disparate.  These  have 
enormously  complicated  the  difficulties  of  the  iruiuiry.  They  have 
rendered  many  districts  unsuitable  for  every  purpose  e.xcept  the  recor't  of 
material  remains.  Scattered  up  and  down  tlic>  country,  however,  there 
are  hamlets  and  i-etired  places  where  the  population  has  reraamed 
stationary  and  affected  but  little  by  the  currents  that  have  obliterated 
their  neighbours'  landmarks.  To  such  districts  as  these  it  is  proposed  to 
direct  attention.  ■Where  families  have  dwelt  in  the  same  village  trom 
father  to  son  as  far  back  as  their  ancestiy  can  be  traced,  where  the  mo.ies 
of  life  have  diverged  the  least  from  those  of  ancient  days,  where  pastoral 
and  agricultural  occupations  have  been  the  mainstay  of  a  scanty  tolk 
from  time  immemorial,  where  custom  and  prejudic<;  and  superstition  have 
held  men  bound  in  chains  which  all  the  restlessness  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  yet  completely  severed,  ther(»  we  h^pe  still  to  find  sure 
traces  of  the  past. 

The  photographic  survey,  which  has  Ix-en  c;.u-ried  out  so  wt-i:  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  and  has  been  initi.-.,l.i-d  in  our  own  country, 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  wider  work  of  the  Ethnogi-aphical 
Survey.  Photographs  of  the  material  remain.,  '^f  ancient  culture  are 
explicitly  asked  for  in  the  .schedule.  In  addition  to  them,  photograph.-,  of 
typical  inhabitants  are  urgently  desired.  .Some  judgment  will,  of  course, 
require  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  tyj.es,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  tact  in  inducing  the  subjects  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taken. 
It  has  been  found  effective  for  this  puipose,  as  well  as  for  th.x:  of 
measuring  the  people,  that  two  persons  should  go  out  together,  and 
setting  up  the  camera  in  the  village,  or  wh..Te\e,-  they  find  a  convenient 
spot,  coram  popnh,,  thev  should  then  proercd  gravely  to  measure  and 
photograph  one  another.  This  will  be  found  lo  interest  tae  vilLiger.s, 
and  some  of  them  will  gradually  be  persu.a.le'd  to  :-.ubmit  to  the  operation. 
A  little  geniality,  and  sometimes  a  ji.ere  t.ngiMe  gratiftcatioti  of  a  tritlmg 
character,  will  hardly  ever  fail  in  accomi.lishin-  the  obje.."..  The  expe- 
rience  of   observers   who   have   taken    ineaHureiiieuts   is    tl.-*"    it    l)ecomes. 
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<^xtreniely  fascinating  work  as  the  collection  increases  and  the  results  are 
compareil. ' 

This  comparison,  if  the  subjects  liave  been  selected  witli  judgment, 
and  accurately  measured  and  photogi-aplied,  sliould  enable  us  to  determine 
in  what  proportii:ins  the  blood  of  the  various  races  which  have  from  time 
to  time  invaded  and  occupied  our  soil  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present 
population  of  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  ancient 
remains  in  barrows  and  other  sepulcliral  monuments,  and  from  the  study 
^f  the  living  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  the  characteristics  of  the  races 
ill  question  are  known  v.-ith  more  or  less  certainty,  and  every  ye;ir  adds 
10  our  information  concerning  them.  A  much  more  complex  problem, 
^ind  one  wherein  archwologists  have  a  more  direct  interest,  is  how  far  the 
culture  of  the  races  in  question  has  descended  to  us,  and  how  far  it  has 
been  ati'ected  by  intruding  arts,  faiths,  and  inventions.  To  solve  this, 
appeal  is  made  tirst  to  the  liistoric  and  prehistoric  monuments  and  other 
material  remains,  and  secondly  to  the  traditions  of  many  kinds  that 
linger  among  the  peasantry.  Here  the  first  business,  and  that  with 
whicli  the  practical  work  of  tlie  survey  is  immediately  concerned,  is  the 
■work  of  collection.  To  photograph,  sketch,  and  accurately  describe  the 
material  remains  ;  to  note  and  report  the  descriptions  and  drawings 
.already  made,  and  wliere  they  are  preserved  ;  to  gather  and  put  into 
handy  form  the  folklore  of  each  country  already  priiited  ;  and  to  collect 
from  the  surviving  depositaries  of  tradition  that  which  may  still  be 
found — namely,  tales,  sayings,  customs,  medical  prescriptions,  songs, 
games,  i-iddles,  superstitions,  and  all  those  scraps  of  traditional  lore  stored 
in  rustic  memorie.s,  impervious  and  strange  to  the  newer  hjre  of  to-day  — 
the.se  are  tlie  necessary  preliiiiinaries  to  tlie  study  of  the  civilisation  of  our 
ancestors. 

Ai-ch:eiiIogists  have  paid  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  material 
remains.  They  have  forgotten  to  inquire  what  light  may  be  tlirown 
upon  them  by  tradition.  By  tlie  term  tradition  I  do  not  mean  simply 
wliat  the  people  say  about  tlie  monuments.  Antiquaries  soon  found  out 
that  that  was  always  inaccurate,  and  often  utterly  false  and  nn'sleading. 
Hence  thay  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  despise  all  traditions.  But 
tiadition  in  the  wide  sense  of  tJn'  vliole  body  oj  t.lii}  lore  of  lln;  unechi,cated, 
their  customs  as  well  as  their  Vieliefs,  their  doings  as  well  as  their  sayings, 
has  proved,  wlien  scientifically  studied,  of  thi'  greatest  value  for  the 
explanation  of  much  that  we  must  fail  to  understand  in  the  material 
remains  of  anti'|uity.  To  take  a  very  simple  instance  :  when  we  find  in 
(■'loucestershire  barrows,  cups,  or  bowls  of  rough  pcjttery  buried  with  the 
rlead,  we  call  th'-m  food-vessels,  because  we  know  that  it  is  the  custom 
.iiiiong  .savage  and  barbarous  nations  to  bury  food  with  tlie  dead  and  to 
make  offerings  at  the  tomb,  and  that  this  custom  rests  on  a  persuasion 
iliac  the  dead  continue  to  need  food  and  that  they  will  be  propitiated  by 
gifts;  and  we  further  infer  that  the  races  who  buried  food-vessels  witli 
t}i"ir  dead  in  this  cou!itry  held  a  similar  opinion.  Or,  to  take  another 
Ijurial  custom  :   (genera!  Pitt-Piivers  reporfd  last  year  to  (he  British  As- 

'  Tlio  Ktlinograj/ljic.il  Survey  Committee  li.'is  a  few  suis  i)f  in.^Unineuts  fur  taking 
x\:i:  moaMireirienl.s,  v.-liicli  can  lie  placed  teinporarily  .-n,  the  disposal  o£  tlic  local 
(Xirnrnittec.  l'<;rlia|).s  I  may  here  also  express  the  opinion  tlial  if  the  personal 
pliotogniphs  an'l  measurements  called  for  e.xpenditure  l>eyond  what  could  be  met  by 
local  enthii.siasm,  llic  Committee  might,  not  be  indisposed  to  ccniriliufe  by  w.-iy  of  a 
small  pjiymen'.  for  i-.m-^x  jihotograpli  and  set  of  /neasuremenls. 
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sociation  tliat  he  had  founJ  in  excavations  at  Cranborne  Chase  bodies 
Ijuried  without  the  liead.  If  we  were  ignorant  of  the  practices  of  other 
races  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  interments.  As  it  is,  we 
ask  ourselves  whether  these  bodies  are  those  of  strangers  whose  heads  have 
been  sent  back  to  their  own  land,  or  their  own  tribe,  in  order  to  be  united 
in  one  general  cemetery  with  their  own  people  ;  or  whether  the  heads 
were  cut  off  and  preserved  by  their  immediate  relatives  and  brought  into 
the  circle  at  their  festive  gatlierings  to  share  the  periodical  solemnities  of 
the  clan.  Both  these  are  savage  modes  of  dealing  with  the  dead,  one  of 
which,  indeed,  left  traces  in  Roman  civilisation  at  its  highest  development. 
The  knowledge  of  them  puts  us  upon  inquiry  as  to  other  burials  of  the 
prehistoric  inhaliitants  of  this  country,  which  may  help  us  in  reconstruct- 
ing tlieir  worship  and  tlieir  creed.  I  for  one  do  not  despair  of  recovering, 
by  careful  comparison  of  the  relics  preserved  to  us  in  the  ancient  monu- 
ments with  the  fiilklore  of  the  existing  peasantry  and  of  races  in  other 
parts  of  the  earth,  at  least  the  outlines  of  the  beliefs  of  our  remote 
predecessors. 

Any  such  CMnclusions,  however,  must  be  founded  on  the  essential  unity 
that  science  has,  during  tiie  last  thirty  years,  unveiled  to  us  in  human 
thought  and  human  institutions.  This  unity  has  disguised  itself  in  forms 
as  diverse  as  the  nationalities  of  men.  And  when  we  have  succeeded  in 
piecing  together  the  skeleton  of  our  predecessors'  civilisation,  material  and 
intellectual,  we  are  confronted  by  the  further  inquiries  :  What  were  tlie 
specific  distinctions  of  their  culture  ?  and  How  was  it  influenced  by  those 
of  their  neighbours  or  of  their  conquerors  ?  This  is  a  question  only  to  be 
determined,  if  at  all,  by  the  examination  of  the  folklore  of  the  country. 
We  may  assume  that  the  physical  measurements,  descriptions,  and  por- 
traits of  the  present  inhabitants  will  establish  our  relationship  to  some  of 
the  peoples  whose  remains  we  find  beneath  our  feet.  And  it  will  be 
reasonable  to  believe  that,  though  tliere  has  been  a  communication  from 
!.ither  peoples  of  their  traditions,  }'et  that  the  broad  foundation  of  our  folk- 
lore is  derived  from  our  forefathers  and  predecessors  in  our  own  land.  lu 
Llloucestershire  itself  we  have  strong  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  tradi- 
tion. Bisley  Church  is  said  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  be  built 
several  miles  otl',  '  Ijut  the  Devil  every  night  removed  the  stones,  and  the 
architect  was  obliged  at  last  to  build  it  where  it  now  stands.'  This  is,  of 
course,  a  common  tradition.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  is  that  at  Bisley 
its  meaning  has  been  discovered.  The  spot  where,  we  are  told,  '  the 
church  ought  to  have  been  liuilt  was  occupied  formerly  by  a  Roman  villa  ; ' 
and  when  the  church  was  restored  sonie  years  ago  '  portions  of  the  mate 
rials  of  that  villa  were  found  embedded  in  the  church  walls,  including  the 
altars  of  the  Penates,  which  are  now,  however,  removed  to  the  British 
^luseum.'  '  Here,  as  Sir  John  Dorington  said,  addressing  this  Society 
some  years  ago  at  Stroud,  is  a  tradition  which  has  been  handed  down  for 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  j'ears.  This  is  in  our  own  country,  and  it  may 
be  thought  liard  to  beat  such  a  record.  But  at  ilold,  in  Flintshire,  there 
IS  evidence  of  a  tradition  which  must  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
Jirehistoric  iron  age — that  is  to  say,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
-V  cairn  stood  there,  called  the  nrya-yr-Ellyllon,  the  Hill  of  the  Fairies. 
It  was  believed  to  be  haunted  ;  a  spectre  clad  in  golden  armour  had  been 

'    Cloucesterskire  ^.  ^-  Q.  vol.  i.  p.  3<J'J   quoting  an  article  ill  the  Biiihlhiij  Nfirs. 
--•■"al-o  Sir  John  Dorington's  I'lvsideiiti.il  .\cldrc-^s,  Trans.  B.  .<•  G.  Arch.  ,s'»c.  vol.  v. 
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seen  to  enter  it.  Tliat  tliis  story  was  current  before  the  mound  was 
opened  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  In  lt>'i'2  the  cairn  was  explored.  Three 
hundred  cartloads  of  stones  were  removed,  and  beneath  them  was  found  a 
skeleton  '  laid  at  full  length,  -wearing  a  corslet  of  lieautifully  wrought 
gold,  which  had  been  placed  on  a  lining  of  bronze.'  The  corslet  in  ques- 
tion is  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  to  Vic  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.' 

Examples  like  these — and  they  stand  by  no  means  alone  — in.spire  con- 
fidence in  the  permanence  of  what  seems  so  fleeting  and  evanescent.  Folk- 
lore is,  in  fact,  like  pottery,  the  most  delicate,  the  mo.st  fragile  of  human 
productions  :  yet  it  is  precisely  the,se  productions  which  prove  more  dur- 
able than  solid  and  substantial  fabrics,  and  outlast  the  wreck  of  empires, 
a  witness  to  the  latest  posterity  of  the  culture  of  earlier  and  ruder  times. 

But  if  these  traditions  have  thus  been  preserved  forcentuiies  and  even 
millenniums,  they  have  been  modified — nay,  transformed — in  the  piucess. 
It  is  not  the  bare  fact  which  has  been  transmitted  from  generation  t^j 
generation,  but  the  fact  seen  through  the  distorting  medium  (jf  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  all  merely  oral  records  of  an 
actual  event  ;  and  this  it  is  which  everj-where  renders  tradition,  taken 
literally,  so  untrustworthy,  so  misleading  a  witness  to  fact.  The  same 
law,  liowever,  does  not  apply  to  every  species  of  tradition.  Some  species 
fall  within  the  lines  of  the  popular  imagination  ;  and  it  is  then  not  a  dis- 
ti.irting  but  a  conservative  force.  The  essential  identity  of  so  many  stories, 
customs  and  superstitions  throughout  the  world  is  a  sutHcic-nt  proof  of  this, 
on  which  I  have  no  space  to  dwell.  But  their  essential  identity  is  over- 
laid with  external  ditferences  due  to  local  surroundings,  racial  peculiari- 
ties, higher  or  lower  planes  of  civilisation.  There  is  a  charming  story  told 
in  South  Wales  of  a  lady  who  came  out  of  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
Carmarthenshire  mountains  and  married  a  youth  in  the  m-ighbourhood, 
and  who  afterward.s,  offended  with  her  husband,  quitteil  his  dwelling  for 
ever  and  returned  to  her  wateiy  abode.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  the  tale 
is  told  of  a  seal  which  cast  its  skin  and  appeared  as  a  woman.  A  man  of 
the  Isle  of  Unst  possessed  himself  of  the  seal-skin  and  thus  captured  am! 
married  her.  She  lived  with  him  until  one  day  she  recovered  the  skin, 
resumed  lier  seal-shape  and  plunged  into  the  sea,  never  more  to  return. 
In  Croatia  the  damsel  is  a  wolf  whose  wolf-skin  a  soldier  steals.  In  thi- 
Arabian  Niyltts  she  is  a.  jinn  wearing  the  feather-plumage  of  a  bird,  appa- 
rently assumed  simply  for  the  purpose  of  flight.  In  all  tliese  cases  th<- 
variations  are  produced  by  cau.ses  easily  assigned. 

The  specific  distinctions  of  a  nation's  culture  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  changes  of  traditions  which  it  may  have  borrowed  from  its  n(.-ighliours 
or  inherited  from  a  common  stock.  It  may  conceivably  develop  tradition^ 
peculiar  to  itself.  This  is  a  suljject  hardly  yet  investigated  by  students 
of  folklore.  Tlieii'  labours  have  hitherto  Ijeen  chiefly  confined  to  estab- 
lishing the  iili-iitify  underlying  divergent  forms  of  tradition  .and  explaining 
the  meanini;  of  i^a.  tir.-s  and  beliefs  by  compari-on  of  thi-  folklore  of  dis- 
tant races  at  diliV-ri-nt  stages  of  evolutioji.  IJut  tip],-  :ur  not  wauling 
tho.se  who  .Ml-  t  uiiiini;  their  attention  to  a  pi-o\irirc-  :,-,  \i-t  uii(;oni|Uci-i'd, 
and  indei-d  .almost  inidiscovcri-d.  lOven  if  llicy  onlv  mp m-d  in  establish- 
ifig   a    ni-g.aii\i-,  it'   tliey  :  |]o-,\   ili;ii    .-dl    tr.idition^   .■iippo.-i-rl  to   be  peculiar 

'  rJoyl  Daukiii-,  /;._/r/y  .V<,„  in  JSnlai,i,\K  liil.  citii,-.  Ar.'h.ioUofni  am!  Arch, 
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liave  counterparts  elsewhere,  they  will  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to 
science,  and  [iroduced  incontrovertible  testimony  of  the  unity  of  tlie  human 
mind  and  the  unintermittent  force  of  the  laws  which  govern  it. 

Alike  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  specific  distinctions  of  culture 
and  the  influences  of  neighbouring  nations  and  neigiibouring  civilisations, 
an  accumulation  of  facts  is  the  prime  requisite.  If  we  have  reason  to 
Ijelieve  in  the  persistence  of  tradition,  we  shall  have  confidence  that  relics 
will  be  discovered  in  our  midst  of  the  faith  and  institutions  of  our  remoter 
ancestors  ;  and,  in  accordance  as  we  venerate  antiquity  or  desire  to  pre- 
serve what  remains  of  the  past,  we  shall  hasten  to  collect  them.  Nor  can 
we  be  too  quick  in  so  doing.  The  blood  of  our  forefathers  is  a  permanent 
inheritance,  which  it  would  take  many  generations  and  a  large  interming- 
ling of  foreigners  seriously  to  dilute,  much  less  to  destroy.  But  tradition 
is  rapidly  d3'ing.  It  is  dwindling  away  before  the  influences  of  modern 
civilisation.  Formerly,  when  the  rural  districts  were  isolated,  when  news 
travelled  slowly  and  nobody  thought  of  leaving  his  home  save  to  go  to  the 
nearest  market,  and  that  not  too  often,  when  education  did  not  exist  for 
the  peasantry  and  the  landowners  had  scarcely  more  than  a  bowing  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  the  talk  \)y  the  fireside  on  winter  evenings  was  of  the 
business  of  the  day — the  tilling,  the  crops,  the  kine.  Or  it  w-as  the  gossip 
and  small  .scandals  interesting  to  such  a  community,  or  reminiscences  by 
the  elders  of  the  past.  Thence  it  would  easily  glide  into  tales  and  super- 
stitions. And  we  know  that  these..4;ales  and  superstitions  were,  in  fact, 
the  staple  of  conversation  among  our  tathers  and  generally  throughout  the 
West  of  Europe,  to  go  no  further  afield,  down  to  a  very  recent  period  ; 
and  they  still  are  in  many  districts.  In  England,  however,  railways, 
newspapers,  elementary  education,  politics,  and  the  industrial  movements 
which  have  developed  during  the  present  century  have  changed  the  ancient 
modes  of  life  ;  and  the  old  traditions  are  fading  out  of  memory.  The 
generation  that  held  them  is  fast  passing  away.  The  younger  generation 
has  never  cared  to  learn  them  ;  though,  of  course,  many  of  the  minor 
superstitions  and  sayings  have  still  a  considerable  measure  of  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  shape  of  folk-medicine  and  prescriptions  for  luck.  We  must 
make  haste,  therefore,  if  we  desire  to  add  to  the  scanty  infoi-mation  on 
record  concerning  English  folklore. 

As  a  starting-point  for  the  collection  of  Gloucestershire  folklore  I  put 
together,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  folklore  in  Atkj^ns,  Rudder,  and  the  tir^t 
four  volumes  of  Ghuccster-ihtre  Notes  wiul  Queries  ;  and  it  was  printed  by 
the  Folklore  Society  and  issued  as  a  pamphlet.'  Other  works  remain  to 
be  searched  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  more  may  be  found  alreaily 
in  print,  if  some  who  are  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  country  will 
undertake  the  not  very  arduou.s,  but  very  necessary,  labour  of  collection. 
When  all  is  gatliered,  however,  it  will  only  bs  a  small  part  of  what  must 
have  existed  at  no  distant  date — if  not  of  what  still  exists,  awaiting  dili- 
gent inquiry  among  living  men  and  women.  How  to  set  about  the  in- 
<[uiry  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  very  much  to  the  individual  inquirer 
to  answer.  Valuable  practical  hints  are  given  in  the  Handbook  of  Folklore, 
a  small  volume  that  may  be  bought  for  half-a-cmwn  and  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Confidence  between  the  collector  and  those  from  whom  he  is 
seeking  information  is  the  prime  necessity.     Keep  your  notebook  far  in 
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the  backjjround,  and  bev.are  of  letting  tlie  peasant  know  the  oljject 
of  your  curiosity,  tir  even  of  allowing  him  to  see  that  you  are  curious. 
Above  all,  avoid  leading  questions.  If  y<iu  are  looking  for  tales,  tell  a  tale 
yourself.  Do  anything  to  establish  a  feeling  of  friendly  sympathy.  Never 
laugh  at  your  friend's  superstitions — not  even  if  lie  laugh  at  them  him.self  : 
for  he  will  not  open  his  heart  to  }"ou  if  he  suspect  you  of  despising  them. 

There  is  one  other  division  of  the  schedule  to  which  I  have  not  vet 
referred.  The  Dialect  is  perishing  as  rapidly  as  the  folklore  ;  it  is  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  same  foes.  Peculiarities  of  dialect  are  due  partly  to 
pihjsical,  partlj-  to  mental,  causes.  From  either  point  of  view  they  are  of 
interest  to  the  investigator  of  antiquities.  Hence  their  inclusion  among"^ 
the  subjects  of  the  Ethnographical  Survej-.  IS'obody  who  has  once  under- 
stood how  mucli  of  history  is  often  wrapped  up  in  a  single  word  can  fail 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  a  study  of  dialect,  or  how  largel)-  it  may 
contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  origin  of  a  given  population.  The 
reduction  of  dialect  into  writing  requires  accuracy  to  distinguish  the  nice- 
ties of  pronunciation,  and  some  practice  to  set  them  down  ;  but  a  litth- 
experience  will  ovei'come  most  difficulties,  which,  after  all,  are  not  gie.it. 
It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  words — as  distinguished  from  their  ]ironun- 
ciation — in  use  have  been  recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society  or  elsewhere.  Ijut  it  is  Ijetter  to  record  them  again  than 
to  leave  them  unrecorded.  Iv^or  sliould  it  be  forgotten  in  this  connection 
that. a  word  often  bears  a  different  shade  of  meaning  in  one  place  from  what 
it  bears  in  another.  In  recording  any  words,  care  should  therefore  be  taken 
to  seize  not  only  the  exact  sound.  Isut  the  exact  signification,  if  it  be  desired 
to  make  a  real  contribution  towards  the  history  of  the  country,  or  the 
history  of  the  language.  Of  the  method  of  collection  and  transcription  it 
is  needless  to  add  to  the  directions  in  the  schedule. 
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